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Vision, inspired dreams, work, 
and freedom of individual initia- 
tive have taken many an American 
boy and girl out of the world of play 
into the world of accomplishment. 


In this land there is room to 
climb to the very top... for to eager 
young Americans the door is wide 
open to opportunity, to advantages 
beyond measure. 


Parents and teachers must join 
forces to see that our boys and girls 
go places under their own power 

. and keep on doing it. With 
their help, young America will 
meet the future with chin up— 
confident and ready. 


Yes, confident and ready. For today 


American boys and girls have at 
their disposal the finest educational 
facilities in the world. Among them 
is Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Teachers and parents alike praise 
Compton’s for carrying forward 
the highest educational ideas, and 
particularly for its contribution 
toward balanced thinking. 


To prepare youth for the years 
that lie ahead is Compton’s spe- 
cific purpose. It provides today the 
materials out of which young 
people will shape the accomplish- 
ments of tomorrow. 


Write for the interesting free 
booklet, “Learning To Use Your 
Encyclopedia.” 


WM. E. McNURLAN, Dist. Manager 
Martinsville, Illinois 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY + 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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By C. C. BYERLY 


Mocs has been written and spoken 
about the problems of demobilization, 
readjustment, and rehabilitation, but 
too little has been done to put plan- 
ning into practice. The need for re- 
habilitation and readjustment will hit 
with full force when fighting ceases. 
We must be ready for that day. 

We cannot wait for the armistice 
ior already thousands of men and 
women have returned home from 
service here and abroad, and this is 
only the beginning. Many of these 
are wounded, shell shocked, or other- 
wise disabled. All of them need and 
deserve sympathetic counsel, guid- 
ance, and help in making their re- 
adjustments to a world which for 
many will offer little hope of success. 

Millions will return later from 
training centers, camps, and battle- 
fields. To these will be added millions 
of war workers who must adjust to 
new peacetime jobs. Demobilization 
education must in fact include all the 
readjustments in the lives of all our 
people—civilian and military, young 
and old, employer and employee—in- 
cident to the transition from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy. No lim- 
ited conception of rehabilitation is suf- 
ficient to meet the total problem of 
readjustment. It must be all inclusive. 
It must reach into every recess and 
segment of our national life. 

Any adequate and satisfactory pro- 
gram of rehabilitation can come only 
through the co-operative planning of 
every local, state, and national agency 
and the integration of the services of 
all these agencies. The responsibility 
is too great and the job too big and 
important for any one group. Some- 
one, however, must assume leadership. 
What local agency is better qualified 
through resources, facilities, and func- 
tion to give this leadership than the 
school? Every community has its 
school, and the school represents 
every part of the community. 

The school has already met the war 
challenge through rationing, registra- 
tions, scrap drives, paper drives, bond 
and stamp sales, co-operation with in- 
dustry and agriculture, food conserva- 
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iS Challenge fo Our School, 


tion, refresher courses, pre-induction 
training and war production training. 
Now comes the greater challenge 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
Now comes an opportunity to con- 
serve human resources and reclaim 
human lives. This is a must program, 
an obligation for the schools of IIli- 
nois. It is the acid test of our educa- 
tional program and our ability and 
desire to adjust this program to the 
needs of our people young and old. 
Are our schools prepared to meet 
this greater challenge as they met the 
challenge of war? We cannot afford 
to fail now. Only vigorous local lead- 
ership and an adequate and flexible 
educational program will keep the 
major responsibility for educational 
rehabilitation in the schools. The al- 
ternative is a dual system of educa- 
tion and the partial surrender of local 
and state responsibility and control. 


School’s Responsibility 


In developing a complete program 
of rehabilitation for the local com- 
munity the school might well take the 
initiative by calling representative 
groups together to discuss and study 
problems, needs, facilities, and re- 
sources and to outline plans of ad- 
ministration and procedure. An ade- 
quate program will recognize the 
needs of our youth, service men and 
women (both the physically and men- 
tally fit and the disabled) industrial 
workers, employees, employers, the 
family, the church, the school, minor- 
ity groups, and the community as a 
whole. Every group, every agency, 
and every person will face the prob- 
lem of adjusting actions and thinking 
to new situations, a new life, and a 
changed world. 

As the planning progresses and the 
program functions, each community 
group or agency will have its “sphere 
of influence” and its definite respon- 
sibility. To the school will or should 
go the responsibility for an adequate 
and appropriate educational program 
that will meet the needs of all groups. 
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The board of education, the adminis- 
trator, and the teacher should wel- 
come and ask for the help and sug- 
gestions of the larger community 
committee at all times. 

Having accepted its responsibility, 
the school should make a thorough 
study of its facilities, its resources, 
and its programs, evaluating them in 
relationship to the needs of every 
group and every individual in the 
community. Steps should be taken im- 
mediately to adjust the program to 
meet the changing needs of all as 
nearly as possible, within the limits 
of community resources and facilities. 

In making these changes and ad- 
justments locally the school should 
thoroughly acquaint itself with any 
programs of rehabilitation which may 
exist or develop at the state or na- 
tional levels. Governor Green’s Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Rehabilitation 
and Employment and the Veterans 
Administration are examples of active 
and aggressive planning groups whose 
activities and programs should be 
known to every school administrator. 
Federal and State legislation should 
be watched for any aid to veterans. 


Emphasis on Guidance 


In the program of rehabilitation, 
education, and re-employment, noth- 
ing is more important than sym- 
pathetic counsel and guidance. Every 
school should give emphasis to its 
guidance program, and above all 
every school administrator and 
teacher should possess a sympathetic 
and tolerant understanding of the 
problems which confront returning 
service men and women and others 


who need help—old and young alike. 


The school should fly a “welcome 
home” flag and extend a friendly 
handshake to all who will come. The 
school might well show its interest 
in the welfare of returning service 
men and women by extending per- 
sonal invitations to use its facilities 
and resources. Never has the school 
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had a better opportunity for an active 
public relations program. Never has 
it been more important for the school 
to have ready information and intel- 
ligent leadership. 

The school must formulate a policy 
and a procedure concerning the grant- 
ing of credit for military experience, 
specialized training courses, travel, 
Armed Forces Institute courses, and 
training and experience in industry, 
business, and agriculture. It must be 
ready to upset traditions regarding 
credits, requirements, residence, and 
marks ; it must cut red tape and cer- 
tain technicalities and think in terms 
of individual needs. On the basis of 
experience and desirable proficiency 
and maturity examinations, an indi- 
vidual might qualify for a diploma 
without spending the traditional time 
in the classroom. Would it be heresy 
to say he might in exceptional cases 
be recommended on to college without 
spending any time in high-school 
classes ? Certainly the flexibility of the 
program must be as great as the 
needs. All this demands a sympathetic 
understanding and an abiding faith in 
the integrity of man. 


Curriculum Adjustments 


The majority of returning veterans, 
war workers, and displaced employees 
will want to return to jobs in peace- 
time industry. The school must ac- 
celerate and streamline its courses to 
meet these demands. This may and 
should necessitate adult education, 
evening classes, and in some instances 
a twelve-month school year. 

Certainly it will require that pres- 
ent vocational courses be made func- 
tional by adapting them to the needs 
of pupils old or young. It may require 
the organization of academic refresher 
courses in some areas for those whose 
work may have been interrupted and 
for those who must hurry because of 
age or occupation. Some will want 
training and retraining for upgrading 
purposes, some for new jobs, some for 
college preparation, and still others 
for extending their horizons. The 
program must accommodate all just 
as War Production has trained for 
every demand. 

The school may offer the best or 
only facilities in the community for 
a program of recreation and creative 
arts. To the returning service man 
who is facing a difficult period of 
readjustment, recreational activities 

(Continued on page 248) 
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Room 258 Morton High School 


x, kind of society we call civiliza- 
tion is built on a mathematical frame- 
work. This has always been the case, 
but the war has made us more aware 
of it. If the individual is to be pre- 
pared to understand his surroundings 
(and that is the essence of education), 
he must have some knowledge of the 
fundamental concepts of number rela- 
tionships and of spacial relationships 
and the technique of logical thinking, 
all of which we bring together under 
the collective name of mathematics. 

Despite the importance of the sub- 
ject, there has arisen a strange point 
of view concerning the acquiring of 
mathematical information. A defeatist 
attitude is fostered by the people who, 
because of some unfortunate experi- 
ence of their own with the subject, 


students will comprehend them. If 
this be done, our hoped-for freedom 
from the four fears may be joined by 
freedom from the fear of mathematics. 


A Code and a Legend 


Morton High School, of Cicero, Il- 
linois, believes it has something to 
offer by way of bringing about this 
desired state, which may be of interest 
to other schools. As far as we know, 
the set-up is unique. It has been fol- 
lowed for seven years with some suc- 
cess. (Changing a point of view is a 
process of growth, necessarily slow. ) 

The initial step was the superin- 
tendent’s setting aside a workroom 
exclusively for mathematics. Let the 
room speak for itself. On the black- 
board is the following code: 


Not until one has worked with students as they 

try to do the homework the teacher has given 

out, does one glimpse the difficulties that the 
assignment often presents to the child 


By ALICE N. TUCKER 


pass on the attitude that it is no dis- 
grace to be ignorant of simple mathe- 
matical facts—a curious twist of mind. 
Nothing could induce the same people 
to admit they are incapable of learn- 
ing to drive an automobile, no mean 
skill, but they take almost a pride in 
relating how they never could under- 
stand fractions. 

Thus the teaching of mathematics 
presents the problem of breaking 
down preconceived prejudices and of 
presenting ideas so clearly that the 
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1. We respect the right of others to study 
in quiet. 

2. We keep still when others are confer- 
ring with a teacher. 

3. We observe the rules of the school not 
to leave during a period without permission 
of a teacher. 

This does not sound exactly like a 
study hall, nor is it one in the usual 
sense. It does not sound exactly like 
a library. It is not one, although there 
are two bookcases with back copies 
of The Mathematics Teacher, Schoo! 


(Continued on page 247) 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


A, mending 


The Illinois 
Constitution 


Lace should not venture to enter 
the reconstruction era following 
World War II without at least at- 
tempting to liberalize the process by 
which amendments may be made in 
her State Constitution. 

For years various groups have 
urged that amendments to our State 
Constitution be made to permit such 
changes as: 

(1) modernization of our revenue system, 
(2) extension to larger cities of home rule 
over local municipal affairs, (3) simplifi- 
cation of our judicial system and a fair 
rearrangement of higher judicial circuits, 
(4) reapportionment of the State for rep- 
resentation in our General Assembly upon 
the basis of fairness and justice to both rural 
and metropolitan areas, (5) reduction in 
size of our “bed sheet ballots”, and (6) re- 
moval of conflicts and duplications brought 
on by overlapping governments, such as 
counties, townships, and local municipalities. 

The major purpose of this study 
unit is to present by the question and 
answer method some of the problems 
involved in revision of the Illinois 
Constitution. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PRESENTED 

1. What methods may be employed 
to amend our State Constitution? 

The two general plans stated in 
Article XIV are (a) revision through 
a constitutional convention and sub- 
sequent ratification by the people and 
(b) amendment through specific pro- 
posal by the General Assembly and 
later approval at a general election. 

2. What is meant by the constitu- 
tional convention method of amend- 
ment? 

This involves the passage of an act 
by the General Assembly for the pur- 
pose of proposing that the question 
of a constitutional convention be sub- 
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mitted to the people for decision. 

If the idea of a convention meets 
with popular approval, then the next 
General Assembly must enact legisla- 
tion to provide for the convention, 
specify time and place, arrange for 
election of members, and appropriate 
funds for necessary expenses. 

The constitutional convention pro- 
poses any or all changes it may desire 
in the constitution, and such revised 


“constitution is then submitted to the 


decision of the voters at a special elec- 
tion. Ratification requires a majority 
vote of all voting at such election. 

3. Can a constitutional convention 
be limited in the number of changes 
that it may propose in our Constitu- 
tion? 

The answer is “no.” The wording 
of our present Constitution in Article 
XIV (the article which sets forth the 
methods of constitutional change) 
must be interpreted as conferring 
upon the convention full authority to 
propose all such changes as the con- 
vention may desire. 

4. What proposals would be. likely 
to come before a constitutional con- 
vention ? 

It is of course likely that today 
even more proposals would be pre- 
sented than were made in the consti- 
tutional convention which was in ses- 
sion from the beginning of 1920 until 
near the end of 1922. In that conven- 
tion 385 proposals for changing our 
1870 Constitution were presented, al- 
though some of the proposals were 
duplicates or involved the same issues. 

They covered all the major prob- 
lems mentioned in the beginning of 
this article and scores of others. At- 
tempts were made to write into our 
Constitution the requirement of phys- 
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By LESTER R. GRIMM 


ical education and the teaching of the 
Italian language in the public schools. 
Other proposals advocated the ap- 
pointment of county superintendents 
of schools and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction ; the creation of a 
state system of libraries; the regula- 
tion of boxing, wrestling, and athle- 
tics ; the abolition of township govern- 
ment; the regulation of Bible reading 
in the public schools ; the public own- 
ership of utilities; snow and ice re- 
moval from walks ; and the like. 

Many proposals were matters that 
should have been left to legislation. 
Of the scores of issues brought in for 
consideration there were many which 
were backed by powerful, vested 
groups that demanded full hearings, 
and insisted that the protection of 
their own selfish interests be ex- 
pressed in the Constitution itself. 

5. Does the constitutional conven- 
tion method offer much hope of mod- 
ernising our 1870 Constitution? 

One does not wish to say, as long 
as he believes in democracy, that the 
convention method theoretically could 
not be successfully used. Practically, 
however, we must realize that the ex- 
periences of the 1920-1922 conven- 
tion are most likely to be repeated; 
that an unbelievable number of moot 
questions will arise ; that compromises 
will be necessary on scores of pro- 
posals and that every compromise 
made and every proposal that is re- 
jected will result in some opposition 
to the entire constitutional revision 
submitted to the people; that the con- 
vention sessions will likely be long 
and hectic; and that the general pub- 
lic, confused with a long convention 
and with too many issues to be settled 
in any one election, will probably 
again defeat a proposed revision. 

6. What is the “specific legislative 
proposal method” of amending the 
Constitution and how is this method 
set in motion? 

The specific wording of an article 
as it is to be amended must be pro- 
posed by a two-thirds vote of each 
House of the General Assembly and 
then submitted to popular referendum 
at the next election for members of 
the General Assembly. In order to 
become effective the proposed amend- 
ment must receive a majority vote of 

(Continued on page 245) 
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School Canteen 


By GEORGE WICKSTROM* 


l. almost any newspaper one can 
read about adults’ concern for the 
morals of youth. Even the small towns 
are worried and are investigating the 
plans of any other community which 
has done something to try to fore- 
stall more juvenile delinquency. The 
Franklin Junior High-School Can- 
teen at Ninth Street and Twelfth Ave- 
nue, Rock Island, is one idea which 
has brought visitors and also inquiries 
by mail, since this school’s extra-cur- 
ricular club is perhaps the only one 
of its kind in a junior high school. 

The Franklin School teachers and 
custodians have converted two old 
portable frame classrooms which were 
on the grounds into a clubroom, 
which has been in operation eight 
weeks. The building is used by the 
school band for morning rehearsals ; 
during the noon hour the place is 
turned over to the ninth grade; the 
building may be scheduled for use 
during the sixth period by some 
homeroom, the Girl Reserves, Girl 
Scouts, orchestra, or Red Cross; any 
group may arrange to use the place 
for a program from the time school is 
dismissed until 5:30 p.m. 

But the unusual characteristic of 
the clubroom, or canteen, is its weekly 
Friday evening all-school party. That 
is the canteen’s main purpose—to pro- 
vide a substitute for the scattered and 


_ “Of the editorial staff of the Rock Island Argus, 
in which this story originally appeared. 
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unchaperoned hang-outs where many 
girls and boys, aged thirteen to fif- 
teen, otherwise would go. So far there 
have been seven Friday evening par- 
ties, each attended by 300 to 450 
students. 

Dancing is carefully chaperoned, 
but all students are encouraged not 
to regard dancing as the sole objective 
of the evening. The school gym- 
nasium has been provided with four 
ping-pong tables and four more will 
be added. There are eight tables of 
checkers, chess, and other table 
games, but no card games, as well as 
eight dart-boards, ring toss, and other 
competitive entertainment. 

The 545 Franklin School students 
have membership. tickets which they 
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may keep only as long as they con- 
duct themselves satisfactorily. Each 
Friday night thirty to forty visitors 
from other junior high schools are 
present, on tickets bought through ap- 
plication to their own school princi- 
pal. Non-students and high-school 
boys and girls are not admitted. 


Seek Parents’ Advice 


Walter H. Congdon, principal -of 
Franklin, is well aware of the criti- 
cisms which might arise in some 
quarters from this venture into a new 
field. He is a minister’s son and his 
whole background is conservative in 
questions of girl-and-boy conduct. He 
can understand the point of view o/ 
those who consider dancing a sin or, 
at least, frivolous. But he is convinced 


Left : One panel of student painted murals, 
for which students served as models. Other 
phases of school life are depicted in other 
panels. 


Below : The ever popular soft drink counter 


that there is a need for the canteen 
and that it will do good. 

“It has been successful,” he said, 
“because the idea just grew out of a 
special need here. I wouldn’t recom- 
mend the idea to other schools unless 
they too feel a specific need for such 
a program and unless it arouses the 
spontaneous enthusiasm of teachers 
and parents. 

“The teachers are giving their time 
voluntarily and they are showing the 
students how to discipline themselves. 
Some Friday nights as many as eight 
or nine teachers, besides the regular 
chaperones, come to the parties. Many 
of the children don’t know how to 
play checkers, chess and the other ta- 

(Continued on page 252) 
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What is Health Education? 


By E. K. STEINKOPFF, M.D. 


I. has been said that health is a pur- 
chasable commodity—and rightly so. 
It has all too often, however, ap- 
peared that health is much like the 
weather to which Mark Twain re- 
ferred when he said that everybody 
talked about it but nobody did any- 
thing about it. It is recognized that 
this statement, of course, is exagger- 
ated as there are many well-organized 
voluntary and official health agencies 
engaged in trying to “do something 
about it.” 

These organizations, however, are 
engaged in the broader aspects of 
public health and as a rule do not 
concern themselves with the individ- 
ual as such. The more each individual 
knows about his environment and the 
factors involved in his personal health, 
the better are his opportunities for 
coping with this environment. 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr., in the Jour- 
nal of the National Education Associ- 
ation (December, 1937) says, “Good 
health, in teachers and everybody 
else, is so much a matter of com- 
pletely wholesome, well-balanced, in- 
teresting living that only as the whole 
educational program is oriented to it 
will the desired results be achieved.” 
From this statement it seems that 
teachers and everyone else should 
have a good knowledge of matters of 
health. 

In looking over some of the text- 
books for alleged health courses used 
in schools, it was found that emphasis 
is placed mainly on the horrors of, 
alcohol and tobacco, with some slight 
and very superficial discussion of cer- 
tain physiological functions of the 
body. This type of information, while 
it might be of value to some, certainly 
does not constitute well-rounded in- 
formation in matters of health, either 
public or private. It certainly does not 
lead to that condition described by 
Emerson when he said, “Health an- 
swers its own ends, and has to spare; 
runs over and inundates the neigh- 
borhoods and creeks of other men’s 
necessities.” 

Without good health we are of no 


value to the world or to ourselves. It 
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Factors affecting health which involve even 
distant portions of the world can sometimes 
determine the kind of world in which we live 


therefore behooves us to know as 
much about our individual bodies and 
about the diseases which may ravage 
those bodies as is possible without our 
getting too much into the complicated 
technicalities which are of real value 
only to those engaged in the profes- 
sion of medicine and public health. 

It is not the intention of this writer 
in the remarks that are to follow in 
any way to minimize the importance 
of the individual’s knowledge of the 
processes of his body. It is intended 
only to attempt to show that certain 
aspects, at least, of health can be 
made interesting both to student and 
teacher and that factors which involve 
our neighbors and neighboring coun- 
tries, and, for that matter, even dis- 
tant portions of the world can influ- 
ence and sometimes determine the 
kind of world in which we are to live. 


Health Aspects of Various 
Subjects Should Be Presented 


Strang and Smiley in The Role of 
the Teacher in Health Education 
state: 

Health content can legitimately be intro- 
duced into other fields of study only when 
some health knowledge or attitude is essen- 
tial to the solution of a given problem. 

The writer has no quarrel with that 
statement except that it does not seem 
quite broad enough. There is hardly 
any human endeavor or activity which 
is not in some way involved with 
health, whether it is riding on a street 
car or keeping our ration points 
straight. It is believed, therefore, that 
it is not only legitimate but desirable 
that the health aspects of various 
studies to which students are exposed 
be taken up with them at the time 
these studies are undertaken. 


It may be argued that not more 
than 35 percent of health material 
that should be taught in high school, 
for instance, can be taught by cor- 
relation. This, however, does not 
mean that the attempt should not be 
made. 
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In the study of history we learn of 
man’s strivings and endeavors for a 
better world and something of. the 
heartbreaking mistakes that he has 
made in his attempt to reach his goal. 
Why is it not possible, for instance, 
to show that the course of history has 
been changed by such trifles as cer- 
tain of the pathogenic organisms ? 


Epidemic Illness in History 

In the history of Greece we find 
what is perhaps the oldest recorded 
epidemic, which may have been an 
outbreak of typhus fever. This was 
the Athenian plague of the Pelopon- 
nesian wars which was described by 
Thucydides in his History. 

This plague apparently originated 
in Ethiopia and spread through Egypt 
and Libya to Greece. It resulted in 
practically a complete demoralization 
of Athenian life and appears to have 
been the main reason why the Athen- 
ian armies, on the advice of Pericles, 
did not go out to join battle with the 
Lacedaemonians. 

As another result of this plague the 
Peloponnesians left Attica, not be- 
cause of the danger of being beaten 
by the Athenians, but because of their 
fear of this disease. 

On the other hand, the Athenian 
fleet which was attacking the Pelo- 
ponnesian coast was prevented from 
carrying out the objectives for which 
it had been organized. Undoubtedly 
the struggle between these two forces 
was influenced by this epidemic as 
much as by any force of arms. 

During the middle ages the Crusad- 
ers were ravaged and turned back as 
much by epidemic illness as by the 
Mohammedan forces. In 1098, 300,- 
000 men besieged Antioch. So many 
of them died that many of them re- 
mained unburied. Out of 7,000 horses, 
5,000 died. Eventually, however, the 
city was captured, but on the march 
to Jerusalem, the Crusaders were 
again accompanied by disease so that 
in 1099 only 60,000 of the original 





300,000 were left. By 1101 this num- 
ber had still further decreased to a 
meager 20,000. 

To go back for a moment to more 
ancient history, we learn that in 425 
A.D. the Huns turned away from 
their advance on Constantinople be- 
cause of the tremendous losses they 
were experiencing from illness in 
their ranks. 

Sineg the study of history concerns 
itself with man’s strivings, we might 
also consider in the study of this 
branch of human knowledge some of 
the old beliefs as to the origin of va- 
rious insects, pleasant and otherwise. 
For instance, Vergil says that bees 
originated from the bodies of steers. 
Ovid appeared to. believe that wasps 
came from the dead bodies of horses, 
and beetles from donkeys. Some be- 
liefs are even more absurd. One be- 
lief in wide circulation was to the 
effect that the putrefying spinal cords 
of animals and men turned into 
snakes. The louse was said to have 
its origin from the human skin and 
perspiration, and mice from the mud 
of the river. 

There are many, many happenings 
in history caused by such tiny things as 
bacteria and lice which have changed 
and will probably continue to change 
the course of human events. The out- 
come of the French Revolution was at 
least in part decided by dysentery. 
Prussia and Austria, with allied -ar- 
mies totaling 42,000 men, set out 
against the Revolutionists in France. 
Because of dysentery, however, these 
armies retreated, sadly depleted in 
number, and the French Revolution 
went on to the destruction of the 
monarchy. 

The Geography of Disease 

To pass from history to geography, 
let us consider the Panama Canal. It 
was realized shortly after Balboa’s 
discovery of the Pacific Ocean that the 
Isthmus of Panama would be the ideal 
location for a canal linking the two 
oceans. Several attempts were made 
by the Spaniards to begin such a 
canal, and the French tried it again in 
the Nineteenth Century. 

These failed principally because of 
a little pest known as the mosquito. 
These mosquitoes were interested in 
giving canal diggers a good trade— 
for a sample of blood the mosquito 
traded infection with yellow fever 
and malaria. It was not until Gen- 
eral Gorgas made the Isthmus safe 

(Continued on page 252) 
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Death Claims Southern 
Teachers College President 


ROSCOE PULLIAM 


Dr. Roscoe Pulliam, president of 
Southern Illinois Normal University, 
died on the morning of March 27 at 
4:45 o'clock after an illness of several 
months. 

Mr. Pulliam came to Carbondale in 
June, 1935, and took over the presi- 
dency of the college on July 1, suc- 
ceeding the late Henry W. Shryock. 
Since that time the school has grown 
in prestige and in enrollment. It now 
ranks among the largest state teach- 
ers colleges in the Nation, and serves 
over a million people in the southern 
Illinois region. Last year, President 
Pulliam was the ieader in a successful 
campaign to change the local college 
from a teachers college into a liberal 
arts college. 

Mr. Pulliam was born on a farm in 
St. Clair County, Illinois, near Mill- 
stadt, April 17, 1896. He taught ele- 
mentary school; became a soldier in 
World War I, serving with the Rain- 
bow Division; attended the A.E.F. 
University at Beaune, France, and 
after the Armistice was an Army in- 
structor of adult illiterates in Ger- 
many. After his return to the United 
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States, he graduated from Southern 
Illinois Normal University with a 
bachelor’s degree in 1925. In 1927 he 
received the master’s degree from the 
University of Illinois, and did addi- 
tional graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In 1943, he was 
awarded the honorary doctor’s degree 
by Park College, at Parkville, Mis- 
souri. 

His career of service to education 
in Illinois began in the rural schools 
He served as superintendent of 
schools at Bunker Hill and at Staun- 
ton. From 1927 to 1935 he was super- 
intendent of schools in Harrisburg. 
Illinois. For several summers, he 
taught at Eastern [Illinois State 
Teachers College, at Charleston. Af- 
ter his accession to the presidency of 
S.I.N.U., he taught in summer posi- 
tions at George Peabody College, the 
University of Illinois, Washington 
University, and the University of 
Chicago. 

A textbook in the field of school 
administration, Extra - Instructional 
Activities of the Teacher and nv- 
merous articles in professional maga- 
zines are of his authorship. 

Mr. Pulliam was well-known 
throughout the State and the Nation 
as an outstanding speaker and edu- 
cational leader and he has served on 
many local, state and national com- 
mittees. For the past two years, he 
has been chairman of the National 
Committee on Rural Education. 

Mr. Pulliam was known as a frank 
and liberal-minded champion of pub- 
‘lic schools and of teachers. He en- 
gaged in numerous campaigns for 
school financial legislation and fa- 
vored high standards in the teaching 
profession. He understood educational 
problems, and accepted the modern 
developments in education and in the 
related humanities. His unusual bril- 
liancy and ability as an executive 
marked him for success. 

Mr. Pulliam is survived by his 
wife, the former Miss Mabel McGuire 
of Makanda, and four children — 
Robert, Patricia, Mary Joyce, and 
Wallace. 

(Continued on page 253) 
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| Dave: 

Several months ago I wrote to you 
relative to the necessity of extending 
public relations activities in behalf of 
our schools and their teachers. I am 
pleased now to observe that such a 
program is being extended on a na- 
tion-wide scale. 

I have been pleased to meet on oc- 
casion with a special committee of 
secretaries of state education associ- 
ations to devise ways and means of 
promoting public relations in behalf 
of education. We have enjoyed the 
hearty co-operation of the National 
School Service Institute, of which 
Mr. Lew Parmenter, Chicago, is ex- 
ecutive director. This co-operative 
effort produced “Pop Rings the Bell” 
—a striking sound picture designed to 
point out the economic values of edu- 
cation. It also provided the services of 
Mr. Otis A. Crosby, of Detroit, whose 
“Tips to Teachers” appear regularly 
in Ittrnois Epvucation. Further- 
more, Mr. Crosby gives of his spe- 
cialized knowledge in promoting the 
entire co-operative program. 


National Progress 


The public relations manual To- 
day’s Techniques, which should be on 
every teacher’s desk and in every 
teachers college, has been emphasized 
by the co-operating group. School- 
board member awards are being 
provided, state by state. Hundreds 
of manufacturers and distributors 
throughout the Nation are spreading 
the gospel of better education and ad- 
equate support for education. 

The manufacturers reach into the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, and into the state and local asso- 
ciations of which they are members. 
The distributors activate themselves 
in the national, state, and local or- 
ganizations of the Chamber of Com- 
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merce. In fact, Mr. Parmenter him- 
self is a member of the Education 
committee of the National Chamber 
ot Commerce. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion is doing a fine piece of work in 
the general program of public rela- 
tions. You may have heard the excel- 
lent series of five dramatized broad- 
casts which were presented over a na- 
tional chain lately by William Wrig- 
ley, Jr. The series was devoted to the 
importance of teachers and the ques- 
tion of teacher supply, but inci- 
dentally, and most effectively they 
emphasized the importance of public 
education in terms of national welfare. 
In addition, Mr. Wrigley donated his 
billboards, car and bus posters, and 
magazine advertising to the general 
subject of teachers and teacher sup- 
ply. The service represented an ap- 
propriation of many thousands of 
dollars by Mr. Wrigley. 

Other manufacturers and distribu- 
tors and great corporations may _fol- 
low the lead of Mr. Wrigley, for at 
long last there is a growing realiza- 
tion that national safety, welfare, 
and prosperity may best be assured 
through adequate education for all. 

You very likely have noticed the 
great number of magazine advertise- 
ments, articles, and editorials which 
have recently emphasized the ques- 
tion of teacher supply and recruit- 
ment. This development stems from 
the same program to which I have re- 
ferred. N.E.A. sponsored luncheons 
held in New York and Chicago pre- 
viously with editors and advertising 
managers present frankly described 
our emergency situation, and gained 
the support of these groups. 

The National Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation previously had gone on record 
with a resolution in behalf of public 
education, asking for adequate sup- 
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port for it, and asking that public 
education be protected in the chang- 
ing situations affecting our economy. 
Various state Chambers of Commerce 
have sponsored and are sponsoring 
conferences in behalf of education. 


State Progress 


In Illinois we are maintaining our 
usual public relations program by 
meeting with lay groups and confer- 
ences, and by giving of our time and 
services in behalf of the general weal. 
In turn we receive the understanding 
and support of lay persons in behalf 
of our educational program. 

Then, too, we are meeting with our 
own professional leaders and dele- 
gates in state and regional confer- 
ences, discussing the state and na- 
tional programs and procedures. A 
new film prepared by Mr. Griffith, 
our Director of Public Relations, will 
demonstrate for our own members the 
organization, services, achievements, 
and program of our own association. 
Through research bulletins and pam- 
phlets, study units, legislative and 
news bulletins, we endeavor to keep 
our membership informed. 

Our chief public relations vehicle, 
Dave, is our magazine, ILLInors Epv- 
CATION. It is dedicated to the discus- 
sion of our school and professional 
problems and programs. I know that 
there are many teachers who would 
have our magazine discuss chiefly the 
problems of the classroom, teaching 
techniques, and problems of the pupil. 
We do present such problems occa- 
sionally, but we hold to the belief, and 
I believe rightly so, that such presen- 
tations must be left largely to publica- 
tions specializing in such services. 

It is the business of our associa- 
tion to promote the general cause of 
education and to elevate the profes- 
sion. We shall continue our practice, 
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hoping and believing that our mag- 
azine will more and more become the 
authoritative medium serving as the 
basis of professional study, discussion, 
and advancement. 

I believe that if each teacher will 
carefully study each issue of ILLINOIS 
EpucaTIon he or she will be kept 
currently informed regarding profes- 
sional and educational problems, and 
thus will not only become a better 
teacher, but a more effective agent for 
public relations in behalf of public 
education. 


Local Development 


The third area in which we must 
advance our public relations program 
effectively is the local. The local ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and teachers 
have the greatest responsibilities and 
the greatest opportunities to advance 
public relations in behalf of our 
schools and the profession. 

“Favorable opinion . . . is largely 
based upon confidence in people,” 
says Today's Techniques. In this case 
favorable public opinion toward edu- 
cation is largely based upon con- 





SUMMER SESSION 


In addition to more than 750 subjects of study covering all 


fields of educational and scientific interest, especial emphasis 


is being placed on wartime as well as post-war educational 


needs. A teaching staff of 600 persons including educators of 


national and international reputation — plus the splendid 


facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offer outstand- 


ing opportunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. 


There will be special courses and workshops for teachers in 


primary, secondary, and higher education. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, 
® June 12 and 13. Second term registration, 
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fidence in teachers. Unity in the pro- 
fession is basic to the establishment of 
this confidence. So too are integrity 
of service, friendly co-operation with 
the public, and an assurance born in 
knowledge of the philosophy, goals, 
and procedures of public education. 
Our Public Relations Committee, 
functioning through divisional and 
county chairmen and committees, pro- 
motes the whole program of public 
relations. Local co-operation in this 
great effort is vital to the welfare oi 
our schools and their teachers. 
Yours truly, 
Irv 


Teacher Welfare Committee 
Meets in Springfield 


The Teacher Welfare Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. John 
W. Carrington, meeting at state head- 
quarters March 31 and April 1, con 
sidered in detail various proposals 
designed to extend the benefits of 
group coverage in the health and ac- 
cident insurance field for the member- 
ship at large. Company proposals and 
a plan for co-operative development 
were discussed, and continued study 
of the proposals was authorized. 





Reports on Tenure Cases 


The committee also heard reports 
regarding developments in several 
tenure cases in which the I.E.A. is 
interested. The committee also re- 
ceived a report regarding prospects 
for a special session of the Illinois 
Legislature, and considered the rela- 
tionship of state school recognition 
procedures as they adversely affect 
regularly certificated emergency 
teachers as compared with those re- 
ceiving emergency certification. The 
committee requested that the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction be 
asked to provide means of equitable 
adjustment in the situation. 


Subcommittee on Teacher Health 

Miss Florence Wolfe, chairman of 
a Subcommittee on Teacher Health, 
submitted a detailed report relative 
to the subject. The committee 
adopted the report, and submitted it 
to the Board of Directors with the 
recommendation that it be publicized 
in Intrno1is Epucation. The board 
later approved the recommendations, 
and directed publication of the report. 

The committee furthermore di- 
rected Miss Wolfe’s subcommittee to 
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proceed with a study of good person- 
nel practices in handling the physi- 
cally and mentally ill teachers. 

The Subcommittee on Teacher 
Preparation, Certification, and In- 
Service Opportunities was authorized 
to proceed with intensive study rela- 
tive to certification trends, emergency 
certificates, guiding principles for 
in-service training, and satisfactory 
standards for certification —L.F.P. 


Digest of Board Meeting 


TIME AND Pace: State headquar- 
ters, 11:30 a.m. Saturday, April 1, 
1944. 

PRESENT: President W. C. Hand- 
lin; Directors E. H. Stullken, Hester 
Burbridge, Russell Malan, and C. E. 
Miller; Executive Secretary, Irving 
F. Pearson. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Received 
and approved monthly financial re- 
port. (3) Considered communication 
irom Chicago Division relative to 
dance at annual meeting. (4) Author- 
ized I1.E.A. as co-operating agency in 
State Delinquency Prevention Con- 
ference. 

(5) Due ‘to present fund cam- 
paigns, rejected suggestion to raise 
funds for memorial to an Iowa teacher 
who sacrificed her life for pupils in 
school fire. (6) Received attorneys’ 
reports in tenure cases. Directed that 
all questions (including those settled 
by Appellate Court) in Anderson case 
be carried to Supreme Court if pos- 
sible. 

(7) Authorized investigation of 
tenure cases at Lovejoy and Free- 
burg. (8) Approved report of 
Teacher Welfare Committee and di- 
rected publication of recommenda- 
tions relative to teacher health exam- 
inations. (9) Directed staff to con- 
tinue studies regarding group insur- 
ance in health and accident fields. 
(10) Tentatively arranged for meet- 
ing with Division Presidents on Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 29, pending 
special session of Legislature. 

(11) Heard Mr. Malan’s prelim- 
inary report of meeting with N.E.A. 
Committee on Taxation, and sug- 
gested a subsequent, meeting of its 
chairman and I.E.A. officers, staff, 
and committeemen. (12) Agreed to 
meet at Springfield, April 30. 

ADJOURNMENT: | :30 P.M. 

InvING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
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State Department Sets Pace 


Superintendent V. L. Nickell and 
every staff member of the Department 
of Public Instruction maintain mem- 
bership both in the National Educa- 
tion Association and in the Illinois 
Education Association. Furthermore, 
practically every one of over two hun- 
dred employees of the office maintain 
membership in the I.E.A. and its Blue 
Cross Hospitalization Service. 

The example thus established is 
prompting many county and local su- 
perintendents and teacher leaders to 


promote universal teacher member- 
ship in the two organizations. Illinois 
hopes to have 20,000 N.E.A. members 
by June, 1944. Its goal for the state 
association is “Every teacher an 
1.E.A. member.” The divisional Fi- 
nance Committee chairmen and their 
county committeemen are in charge of 
the campaign, the successful issue of 
which is vital to professional welfare 
in Illinois. 

An N.E.A. count made March 25, 
1944 showed 12,487 N.E.A. members 
in Illinois, leaving 7,513 needed to 
reach the 20,000 goal. 





How to get a $100 SALARY LOAN 
if you can pay back $1007 a month 


AN unexpected emergency has used up 
your reserve funds? Write or visit 
Household Finance. Our loan plan was de- 
signed specially for teachers. If you have 
a steady position, you can get the cash you 
need—$20 to $300—quickly and privately. 
Then you may repay in small monthly in- 
stalments. No security, no endorsers are 
required. We take no salary assignment. 
No embarrassing questions are asked of 


your principal, fellow-teachers or friends. 
You merely sign a simple, promissory note. 
Choose your own plan 
We have many payment plans to fit our 
service to your needs. Say you need $100. 
You may repay a $100 loan, for instance, 
in 12 monthly instalments of $10.07 each 
—a total of $120.84. Or you may repay 
sooner to reduce the cost. A $100 loan re- 
paid in 6 monthly instalments of $18.48 each 
—a total of $110.88—costs $10.88. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


Youmaychoosethe payment plan 





CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 


that suits you best. Please apply 





3 4 6 8 10 
paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts 


for your loan at the nearest 
Household office. Or send the 





$ 25 |$ 8.85/$ 6.73 
50 17.69} 13.46 
75 26.54} 20.20 


100 35.38 | 26.93 
125 44.18} 33.63 
150 52.98} 40.31 


200 | 70.53] 53.66 
250 88.08 | 66.97 
300 | 105.62] 80.29 


$ 9.24 
13.86 


18.48 
23.08 
27.66 


36.78 
45.89 
55.00 


$ 7.13 
10.70 


14.27 
17.81 
21.34 


28.36 
35.37 
42.36 


$ 5.87 
8.81 


11.75 
14.66 
17.55 


23.31 
29.06 
34.80 




















coupon for full information about 
our “loans by mail” service. 


Schools use Household 
booklets as texts 
To help families and borrowers 
make the best use of their incomes 
Household publishes practical 
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full, {.-—— are made on schedule. 
duced i 


not exceeding $100 and 
44% per month on that part of a 
balance in excess of $100. 
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that these payments will repay loans in 
Total cost will be re- 
payments are made ahead of schedule. Payments in- 
dpipchasgucet Household’s rate of 3% per month on that part of 


DENT. JEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
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booklets on money management 
and better buymanship. Many 
schools and colleges use these 
publications as collateral texts in 
their home economics classes. Ask 
or write for free sample copies. 





PERSONAL LOANS $20 TO $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


LOCALLY MANAGED ‘HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 





a ae —2ad. Fi, 
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111W. Washington 
Ph. FRAnklin 1082 
Post Office Zone 2 
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Bidg., Ph. 7165-0 
CHAMPAIGN—4thFI., 
Lincoln Bidg., 

Phone 5114 
ALToN—7th Floor, D —4th Fi., 
First Nat. Bk. Bidg. Gideon Bui 
Phone 3-8871 


JousrT—3rd Floor, 
Rialto Theater 
Building, 

Phone Joliet 6184 


AuroraA—Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 


Bidg., Aurora8445 —Ave., Ph. East 6738 


GaesBurG—3rdFl., Pporia—3rd Floor, 
Bank of Gales- 
burg Bidg., 
Phone: 





BLOOMINGTON—Sth FreeportT—3rd Fil., Mowine—4th Floor, Sprincristp — Rm. 
State Ban 
Main 137 


k Bidg., Fifth Ave. Bidg., 


1004, 10th Floor, 
Moline 1464 


Myers Building, 
Phone 5765 
Lehmann Bidg., 


6226 Main Phone 4-5177 


Post Office Z 2 WAUKEGAN®* 2nd FI., 


210 Washington 
St., WaukeganState 
Bank Building, 
Our. 7110 


RockrorD—<6th Fi., 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


Call at or phone the Goma } Bousshald office or mail this coupon to nearest office. All i pl. 
PREE BOOKLET AND A APPLICATION BLANK — Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
loan i 


You never know when this information will come in handy. If i 


HousgHo_p FINANCE CORPORATION 

(Mail to nearest office— addresses above) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 
“How a Teacher Can Get a Loan.” I 
understand this request places me under , 
no obligation to negotiate a loan 
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d, state amount desired 





Amount I wish to borrow 3... . 

















Hospital Service Contracts 


I.E.A. “Blue Cross” contracts are 
issued only by the Northern Illinois 
Hospital Service, Rockford, Illinois. 


[.E.A. . Hospitalization Service is 
available to all members of the IlIli- 
nois Education Association, their 
husbands or wives, and dependent 
children between the ages of 30 days 
and 19 years. 

The only cost for a single person is 
$3.90 for each six months period and 
for a married person, $7.80 per six 
months period. This is the equivalent 
of $.65 per month for a single person 
and $1.30 per month for a married 
person. 

There is no additional fee for in- 
cluding dependent children of the fam- 
ily in the contract. 

Full contractual benefits may be 
received by holders of these contracts, 
and the members of their families who 
are entitled to the benefits, in any 
hospital in Illinois which is recognized 
by the American Hospital Associa- 


All members of the family who are 
covered by the contract, receive the 
same benefits, without deduction or 
additional fee. 

Married persons will be issued only 
family contracts. 

Payments on existing and new con- 
tracts and applications for new con- 
tracts should be sent to Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, 100 East Edwards 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. 

Money orders and checks should be 
made payable to Northern Illinois 
Hospital Service, Rockford, Illinois. 

Benefits for hospitalization outside 
the state of Illinois are $5.00 per day 
for the period included in the con- 
tract. In some instances where mem- 
bers are normally hospitalized in 
nearby hospitals of neighboring states, 
arrangements have been made to pro- 
vide full contractual benefits. The hos- 
pitals which are included in this list 
can be supplied upon inquiry. 

Contracts for new applicants 
come effective May 20, 1944. 

















LIST PRICE 


Grades 3 to 6, each $0.36 
Grades 7 and 8, each .40 








Raise Arithmetic Standards 
With 


ESSENTIAL DRILL AND 
PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC 


Write for Samples 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 6 





Announcing 


by Lennes and Traver 
For Grades 3 Through 8—With Standardized Tests 


yr A new series of arithmetic workbooks with —_ drill 


and practice in computation and problem solving @ To 
with any series of arithmetic tests @ An excellent testing pro- 
gram with accurate standards developed over a long period 
of time and from thousands of testings. 
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Contracts previously issued remain © 


in effect as long as semi-annual pay- 
ments are continued. The next pay- 
ment is due on or before May 20, 
1944, 

Remittances may be made by group 
collectors. This may result in a saving 
to the individual because of the 
charges made by banks for clearing 
checks. Collectors in making remit- 
tances should be sure to give the 
name, address, and amount for every 
person included in the report. 

If remittances and new applications 
are sent prior to May 10, it will help 
the office staff to clear all applications 
and payments before May 20. Your 
co-operation will be appreciated. — 
C.E.V. 





Teacher Placement Service 


Every child in the state of Illinois 
is entitled to the best teacher avail- 
able. 

There will be many schools and 
classrooms in this State in need of 
teachers next year. 

The most careful planning and co- 
operation will be required if the 
teachers available are to give the 
greatest service to the total number 
of children to be educated. 

The teachers should receive a liv- 
ing wage in order that they may have 
the necessities and comforts of life. 

All teachers are entitled to receive 
merited promotions. Teachers should 
also have an opportunity to teach in 
positions, which are in accord with 
their interests and preparation. 

The Division of Teacher Placement 
of the Illinois Education Association 
has been established for the purpose 
of aiding the teachers and boards of 
education of the state of Illinois. 

The Placement Service cannot give 
maximum aid to the teachers who are 
members of the association unless 
their credentials are on file. 

There is an urgent demand for 
teachers in all fields. 

The major positions will be filled 
within the next few weeks. 

Every teacher who is not at the 
present time employed or who wishes 
another position for next year is 
urged to call or write at once for 
enrollment blanks. Address: The 
Division of Teacher Placement, IIli- 
nois Education Association, 100 East 
Edwards Street, Springfield, Illinois. 
—C.E.V. 
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ILLINOIS CONSTITUTION 
(Continued from page 237) 


all electors who come to the polls at a 
general election. 


7. Why have so few amendments 
- proposed by the General Assembly 
been adopted in recent decades? 

Some reasons why so few proposed 
amendments have been adopted are: 
(a) only one proposal can be made 
in the same legislative session, (>) an 
attempt to amend the same article 
cannot be made more often than once 
in four years, and (c) adoption is 
made only when the proposal is fa- 
vored by a majority of all who vote 
at the election instead of by a major- 
ity of those voting upon the proposal. 

Since the Australian Ballot Law be- 
came effective in 1891 and each voter 
has been left the task of marking to 
show his own personal attitude on a 
constitutional proposal, only two of 
the twelve proposed amendments have 
been adopted—although eight of the 
ten defeated proposals have received 
a majority of the votes cast solely 
upon them. 

During the period of 1870-1890 
when each political party printed its 
own ballot and urged the voters to 
deposit it without change at the polls, 
all five amendments that were sub- 
mitted to the people were adopted. 
This was because usually each major 
party endorsed any constitutional 
proposal (since it had received a two- 
thirds vote in each House of the As- 
sembly) and expressed the party en- 
dorsement upon the party ticket. 
Hence, straight party ticket voting 
(comparable to what we now call 
party circle voting) meant favoring 
the amendment. 

In other words, the Australian bal- 
lot system through its failure to pro- 
vide for approval of a proposed 
amendment by marking the party 
circle, has resulted in many voters’ 
not specifically voting on proposed 
amendments and being, therefore, 
counted as negative voters upon the 
proposal. (Failure to vote on a pro- 
posal printed on the margin of a bal- 
lot or on a separate ballot gives no 
support to the proposal, but mere 
coming to the polls increases the ma- 
jority of votes required for adoption 
of the proposed amendment. ) 

8. What plan can be used to have 
more of the voters who come to the 
polls express themselves on amend- 
ment proposed? 
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Two suggestions have been made 
as follows: 

a) Use of the “scratch method” of 
voting, whereby a voter receives a 
ballot with a constitutional proposal 
printed thereon in a separate column 
and accompanied by the instruction 
that his ballot is to be counted in fa- 
vor of the proposal unless he scratches 
out the phrase “For the proposed 
amendment.” 

b) The party circle method where- 
by a political party is authorized 
through its state convention to declare 
its position on the proposed amend- 
ment and express such party attitude 
under the party circle. Thus, a vote in 
the party circle favors the attitude ex- 
pressed upon the amendment by the 
party unless the voter specifically in- 
dicates a different attitude upon the 
proposal where it is printed in a sepa- 
rate column on the ballot. 

9. Are the above two methods of 
voting in conformity with our demo- 


cratic philosophies of freedom of bal- 
lot? 

The party circle method of voting 
would cause many more voters to ex- 
press themselves upon a constitutional 
proposal because they would accept 
the endorsement that is given through 
party leaders and the party circle. 
Such party circle plan to some large 
degree centers responsibility upon 
party officials and prompts more care- 
ful exercise of judgment on party 
matters. However, the individual 
voter is free to avoid use of the party 
circle in the general election and 
either to choose at random from the 
candidates for any particular office or 
to vote for none if he so desires. Like- 
wise, he would be free to vote as he 
pleases—or not to vote—under the 
party circle plan of balloting upon a 
constitutional amendment proposal. 

The “scratch method” presents a 
ballot whereon a proposal is presented 
with no party endorsement—and with 





Reprinted from 
Kate "s 


A 
Helpful 


Hint 
for 
You 


You know your 
own highly specialized field and 
if others understood it as well, 
appreciation for your important, 
necessary work would never be 
taken for granted. 


In a sense, although there is 
no comparison, this is the way 
we feel about our product. We 
are referring to Chewing Gum 
—supposedly a little, unimpor- 
tant thing, by some teachers 
once held almost in contempt 
because it has appeared to them 
so useless. . . . It is not useless, 
as the War has brought out. 

And after the War, we hope 
it proves a similar help to you 
instead of the old pre-war 
annoyance. Especially we were 








thinking how it might suggest 
something to help you benefit 
homework morale and home- 
study results. 


It is this wise: hard, stalwart 
seabees, pilots, navigators, gun- 
ners—our men in subs, tanks 
. . . literally millions and mil- 
lions of our fighters and war 
workers today use Chewing 
Gum because they have need for 
it. We are told the chewing 
seems to aid concentration and 
help keep their minds awake. 
Also makes them feel that it 
helps them get done distasteful 
or monotonous jobs that much 
easier and smoother. 


@ Now this little editorial is not to 
increase the demand for Wrigley’s 
Spearmint. A quality Gum such as this 
is taken by our Armed Forces in such 
quantity, there is already a civilian 
shortage. And we can not make more 
under present conditions unless we 
cheapen quality which we will not do. 
But we do hope through its usefulness 
to increase respect for our product and 
that this may serve someday as a help- 
ful, useful tip for you. 
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a mandate to the voter that his ballot 
will be counted “yes” unless he 
scratches out the proposition submit- 
ted. With the voter’s failing directly 
to read instructions and to carry them 
out by scratching out a proposal, the 
vote is counted as favorable upon a 
proposition which neither the voter 
may comprehend nor his party may 
recommend. 

The scratch plan has been described 
as “remarkably simple and easy to un- 
derstand.” This must be admitted; 
but its very simplicity “tricks” too 
many voters into voting favorably on 
a proposition which they do not com- 
prehend, and likewise denies them 
(a) the suggestion that might come 
by party recommendation and (bd) 
the democratic .prerogative of not 
voting on an issue presented upon a 
ballot. 

10. What changes should be at- 
tempted in a proposal to amend Ar- 
ticle XIV (the Gateway Amendment) 
which outlines the procedures under 
which our State Constitution may be 
amended ? 

One seldom hears of suggested 
changes in the process of amendment 
by a constitutional convention, but 


recurrent proposals are made for 
changing the plan under which spe- 
cific amendments are proposed by the 
General Assembly. 

For example, the legislative process 
of making amendments is generally 
regarded as being too restrictive and 
it is often suggested that Article XIV 
be amended so that (a) more than 
one article may be proposed for 
amendment at any one session of the 
General Assembly, (b) the same ar- 
ticle of the Constitution may be pro- 
posed for amendment more often than 
once in four years and (c) a pro- 
posal may be adopted by a majority 
of those actually voting on the propo- 
sition rather than a majority of all 
those who come to the polls at a gen- 
eral election. 

11. Have proposed ‘‘gateway 
amendments” for liberalizing the leg- 
islative proposal method been sub- 
mitted to popular referendum since 
1870? 

There have been so-called gateway 
amendment proposals on a few occa- 
sions. In 1892 it was proposed that 
Article XIV be amended so that the 
General Assembly might submit pro- 
posals on two articles rather than one 





June 26 to August 26 


Journalism. 
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Northwestern University 


NINE-WEEK QUARTER SIX-WEEK SESSION 


THREE-WEEK SESSION 
August 7 to August 26 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Liberal 
Arts, Education, Speech, Music, Commerce, and 


Full information about Radio Institute, University 
Theatre, special summer conferences for educators, 
Field Trip to Mexico available upon request. 
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in a legislative session; in 1896 that 
three articles instead of one might be 
proposed for amendment and that the 
same article might be considered again 
for amendment after two (rather than 
four) years; in 1924 that two articles 
might be dealt with in a single ses- 
sion but that no amendment could be 
voted on or proposed during war and 
within one year after the declaration 
of peace; in 1932 that three articles 
instead of one might be proposed. 

Thus, it will be seen that of the 
four so-called gateway amendment 
proposals not one could be regarded 
as liberalizing to any great extent the 
provisions of Article XIV _ because 
none of them provided that adoption 
be determined entirely from the votes 
cast upon the proposal itself. 

12. What is the latest proposal for 
a gateway amendment that has been 
discussed widely among the members 
of the General Assembly? 

In the Sixty-third General Assem- 
bly House Joint Resolution No. 54 
was reported out of the Executive 
Committee, and discussed upon the 
floor.* 


In its amended form House Joint 


Resolution No. 54 provided that (a) 


as many as three articles might be 
proposed for amendment at the same 
legislative session, (b) revision of the 
same section of the same article might 
not be attempted more often than once 
in four years, and (c) a constitutional 
proposal made by the General Assem- 
bly would be adopted if it received 
two-thirds of the votes cast upon the 
proposal instead of a majority of all 
voters coming to the polls.; 

Such Joint Resolution also con- 
tained a general wording to the effect 
that constitutional proposals by the 
General Assembly (after adoption of 
the gateway amendment proposed by 
House Joint Resolution No. 54) 
would depend upon votes cast speci- 
fically on such later propositions. The 
purpose of such general wording was 
io prevent in the future the use of the 
party circle method or similar device 
for constitutional proposals and thus 
to make sure that the fate of any pro- 
posed amendment by the Legislature 
would be that determined solely from 
the specific votes cast upon it. 








*The General A bly decided instead to submit 
to popular referendum in November, 1944, a pro- 
posed amendment whereby sheriffs and county treas- 
urers might succeed themselves in office. 





tOf twelve specific proposals since 1891 eight 
received a majority of two-thirds of those actually 
voting upon the propositions. 
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ROOM 258 
(Continued from page 236) 


Science and Mathematics and a va- 
riety of algebra and geometry. texts, 
which students are free to handle and 
consult. Possibly the legend which ap- 
pears under the code on the black- 
board explains this unusual work- 
room. It reads: “This room is for 
your study of mathematics. When you 
are in difficulties, ask help from a 
mathematics teacher.” 


Opportunity Utilized 

No students are assigned to report 
to this room. They come of their own 
free will, and they come; the good 
students and the poor ones and the in- 
hetweens. 

There are the “math sharks,” who 
look with intelligent eyes at the 
models in the big glass case illustrat- 
ing relationship between catenary and 
parabola, or the solution of maxima 
and minima problems by calculus (the 
work of members of the Junior Col- 
lege). 

Then there are the slow students, 
who seemingly never will comprehend 
the deductive reasoning of plane ge- 
ometry. They see as through a cloud 
darkly, and yet, once in a while a 
bright ray comes through, and their 
faces light with momentary under- 
standing. There are the ordinary stu- 
dents, not brilliant, not dull, the ones 
who like to do a thorough piece of 
work and who appreciate a quiet place 
and an atmosphere of industry. 

For in this room, everyone works. 
Six mathematics teachers have desks 
there, inconspicuously placed. Every 
hour of the day at least one teacher 
is present and frequently there are 
several. Some teachers whose desks 
are elsewhere, make a practice of com- 
ing in an hour or two each day to 
grade their own papers and to give 
such help as is requested. 


Need and Creed 


How did such a room come into 
being? It grew from a need and a be- 
lief and a school administration that 
could see the one and support the 
other. 

The need arises from the size of the 
school, where pupil and teacher often 
have no free periods in common, and 
the child who has been absent a day 
can not get help from his own teacher. 
Secondly, the need arises from the 
very nature of the subject itself, 
where sometimes quite seemingly ob- 
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vious things prove difficult until a 
word clears them. 

Such was the case of a youngster 
just introduced to the sine ratio. He 
could recite the definition perfectly, 
side opposite over hypotenuse. But he 
could not apply it correctly to various 
figures. It turned out that, although 
he knew the meaning of the word op- 
posite, he had never associated the 
meaning with the definition. To him 
“side opposite” was just a name given 
the right side of the figure in the 
book. 

Not until one has worked with stu- 
dents as they try to do the homework 
the teacher has given out does one 
glimpse the difficulties to the child 
that the assignment often presents. 
(This may have a humanizing effect 
upon the teacher, making him cease to 
play God handing down the com- 
mandments and become man strug- 
gling to fulfill them.) 

And the room grew from a belief— 
belief that children are not lazy and 
that mathematics is not hard! Chil- 
dren will spend hours unstintingly 
when they experience some sense of 
accomplishment. The solving of a 
“hard” problem gives this experience 


as few other things do. The hard 
problem ceases to be difficult if the 
principles required for its solution 
have been led up to and mastered. 
(Of course, even long division is hard 
if you do not know the multiplica- 
tion table—in fact, it is impossible.) 
Good habits of study are instilled, and 
students are encourgaed to make a 
practice of getting their work every 
day, of letting nothing slip. 

Faculty Response 

Even as no students are assigned to 
report to this room, so no teachers 
are asked to give their time to this, 
nor are those who do, relieved of 
other assignments to cafeteria or hall 
duty. Just as the students come volun- 
tarily, so the faculty respond. 

One teacher with an eye for spac- 
ing, supervises the tasteful arrange- 
ment of tables, another brings a few 
plants, while still others put puzzles 
or appropriate literary passages on 
the bulletin boards and blackboards. 
Occasionally students’ work is ex- 
hibited. These things contribute to 
the atmosphere of the room. But the 
inner significance of the place is the 
thing that really makes it successful. 
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How can one portray the spirit of a 
thing? It is the little personal touch, 
the encouraging of the shy child, the 
bantering with the boy who is a nice 
young one but full of the Old Nick, 
the gentle talks to the over-conscien- 
tious, the reassuring of the worried, 
the bolstering of courage in the timid 
and the deflating of the “cocky” ones 
that bring this room its daily clientele. 

Never was there a real teacher that 
did not respond to a youngster who 
had a problem three quarters done but 
was unable to finish it. A hint opens 
the way or discovers the error. At a 
word the child perceives the next step 
and the way to the end. An imper- 
sonal and deep pleasure arises upon 
penetrating even a little the growth 
and unfolding of knowledge. The 
child’s eyes shine and the teacher's 
eyes shine too as teacher and pupil 
share the experience. 


REHABILITATION 

(Continued from page 236) 
and amusements among friends 
should contribute much in morale and 
spiritual values. The school should 
use its every resource and facility to 
hasten emotional and spiritual re- 
habilitation. 





Unfortunately many of our service 
men and women will return mentally 
and physically disabled. The efforts of 
the Veterans Administration, which 
takes up the care of the ill or injured 
veteran where the army and navy hos- 
pitals leave off, must be supplemented 
by every national, state, and com- 
munity resource. This group demands 
our whole-hearted co-operation and 
help. 


Modification for Young Student 


For the boys and girls of school age 
the educational program must be 
modified, expanded, and enriched to 
meet present and future vocational, 
educational, emotional, spiritual, phys- 
ical, civic, and political needs. 

The school must recognize the 
value of work experience and fit it 
into its large program. Educational 
opportunities must be extended up- 
wards to give in-service training to 
the older boys and girls through con- 
tinuation, part-time, extension and 
evening schools. 

The program must be flexible and 
functional so that young people will 
continue in school because they find 
offerings which meet their needs. 


Obviously the small school does not 
have the facilities to offer a program 
of training adequate to meet all! the 
needs of young and old and of vet- 
erans and non-veterans, but every 
school can adjust its curriculum in 
geography, mathematics, science, so- 
cial science, and other areas to meet 
the needs of a changing society 
and a new world. Even the small 
school can offer sympathetic guidance 
and counsel. If local facilities and de- 
mands do not justify an adequate 
training program, local needs do re- 
quire that the school offer a service 
which can tell every applicant where 
help may be found. 


A Challenge and a Responsibility 

If the job of education is to pre- 
pare and equip the individual to meet 
and adjust to new life situations, the 
job of rehabilitation cannot be left to 
others. Never has the school found 
such a challenge and such a respon- 
sibility. This is a golden opportunity 
to give hope and vision to millions if 
we ourselves have vision and faith. 
Today we honor and revere the sacri- 
fices of the service men. Let us not 
forget our responsibilities and obliga- 
tions to them tomorrow. 
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ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


ATWOOD-THOMAS GEOGRAPHIES 


The latest and best in geography teaching! New books with new material 
to develop global thinking, better Latin-American relations, increased 
understandng of the economic aspects of geography. Visits in Other Lands, 
The American Nations, published 1943. Also available Nations Beyond 
the Seas, 1944 ed. with war supplement. 


BEST LIKED LITERATURE 


An important new reading series for teen-agers with a wealth of fresh, exciting 
material. Book One—Book Two—just published. 


Bradley: The World at War 


The facts of geography which are related 
. . the problems of peace 
—clearly presented in 87 double-column 
pages with pictures and maps. An ideal 
supplement to geography, history, or cur- 
rent events courses. 44c subject to dis- 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 


BROENING 
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War-Peace and Tenure Funds 7 — Cl 
a Darwin ( Add.) * 6.00 12.00 
ee ? Drummond ___ 4.00 4.00 
as CONTRIBUTIONS Grace Street 1.10 1.10 
N.E.A. WAR AND PEACE FUND AND L.E.A. Gray “ 11.50 12.00 
TENURE DEFENSE FUND Haines 6.50 7.00 
Hay 10.00 7.00 
April 12, 1944 Hookway ( Add.) 2.00 2.50 
Nore: Sums forwarded directly to the N.E.A. for the War and — Park High School 4.00 8.85 
Peace Fund are bracketed. They should be added to the column iieeae 7.00 7.00 
headed “N.E.A. Fund” to ascertain total contributions to the fund. Lowell 3.50 
All entries for Divisions and counties represent the total of all McLs 14.00 14.00 
contributions by school districts and from individuals within Ne ea 5.00 
those units. Where only county totals are given, no additional con- aaa 7 vy 5.00 
tributions have been received since March 17, 1944, date of last patel ark 3.00 3.00 
preceding report. O'Keeffe 2.00 2.00 
N.E.A. Funp L.E.A. Fup Plamondon 2.00 4.00 
BLACKHAWK D)IvISION $ 82.58 215.22 Peterson as 5.00 
Henry County 1.25 4.35 Phillips High School 3.75 14.25 
Oxford Township High School —_1.25 4.35 Zoosevelt High School (Add.). 1.50 +4 
Rock Island County 81.33 210.87 Sullivan Elementary 7.00 7.00 
Reported previously 75.33 180.07 Tonti 3.25 3.25 
Teachers of Moline 6.00 22.80 DuPace VALtey Division 90.55 (30.39) 307.61 
Individuals Pre 8.00 DuPage County 90.55 (30.39) 307.61 
Cecnenet Wetneee 345.18 152.72 Reported previously 72.55 (30.39) 307.61 
DeWitt County 17.25 4.75 Downers Grove High 
Livingston County 28.12 7.66 School (Add. ) 1.00 
Legen County 103.02 22.48 Westmont Public Schools 
VcLean County 196.79 117.83 (Add.) 17.00 
Reported previously 89.09 22 88 East CENTRAL Division 430.70 (150.68) 438.29 
Bloomington Public School East Central Division Special 
Teachers 107.70 94.95 Appropriation 25.00 75.00 
. cen , 7 © ‘hampaign County 19.25 (150.68) 114.65 
Cuicaco Division 296.98 (29.00) 472.52 : g _* e 
City of Chicago 296.98 (29.00) 472.52 Reported previously 19.25 (25.00) 21.15 
Reported previously 203.88 (29.00) 331.82 Champaign Teachers 
Alcott 3.50 3.75 Association 30 
Carpenter 1.00 1.00 Champaign Public Schools (125.68) 
Coonley 3.00 "Indicates an addition to amounts previously contributed 
HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? for Grade | 


LET’S FIND OUT for Grade 2 


Complete the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETIC SERIES for Grades 1-8 
By DeGroat, Young, and Patton 
In the first year of their publication, these two books have met with nation-wide success. Four 


editions have already been printed and we will soon go to press with the fifth edition. Such 
a record has seldom been equalled. 





This very successful series of arithmetics is distinguished for its— 


Simplicity of Presentation 

Scientific Drill on the Basic Number Combinations 
Step-by-Step Development of All Processes for Each Grade 
Selection of Materials from Life Situations 

Emphasis on Meaning and Reasoning 

Complete Program of Cumulative Tests and Reviews 


The percentage of failures is remarkably low wherever the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD 
ARITHMETICS are used! The series is now in use, in whole or in part, in over 6,000 schools. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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N.E.A. Funp Funp 

Ford County 18.10 14.09 

Troquois County 9.00 9.30 
Reported previously 6.00 7.00 
Sheldon Community High 

School ( Add.) 3.00 2.30 

Kankakee County 30.50 13.00 

Piatt County 222.10 89.50 

lermilion County 106.75 22.75 
Reported previously 8.75 5.75 
Danville Public Schools 98.00 117.00 

EASTERN Division 124.41 40.10 

Coles County 71.75 25.35 

Douglas County 6.00 

Edgar County 6.25 

Shelby County 52.66 2.50 

Intinots VALLEY Division 183.03 (5.00) 111.64 

Bureau County 1.00 1.00 

Grundy County 62.85 42.65 
Reported previously 60.35 41.15 
Grundy County Schools 

( Add.) 2.50 1.50 

LaSalle County 115.43 64.74 

Varshall County (5.00) 

Putnam County 3.75 3.25 
Reported previously 1.75 1.25 
Mark Elementary School 2.00 2.00 

LAKE SHORE Division 2,149.99 (1,383.50) 902.96 

Cook County 1,855.33 (1,325.90) 829.14 
Reported previously 1,791.06 (1,233.05) 762.14 
Cicero Public Schools 33.50 67.00 
Harvey Public Schools, 

Dist. 152 30.77 
Oak Park Public Schools 
( Add.) (26.85) 


Wilmette Teachers Association 
Wilmette Teachers Council 


( Add.) 


(63.00) 
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PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING 
for SECRETARIES and 
GENERAL OFFICE WORKERS 


By Freeman, Goodfellow, and Hanna 





A text that gives “more of the kind of training really 
needed to more of those who really need it.” This is a 
vocational text, but it emphasizes a wide variety of the 
common, practical recording activities, rather than 
the more theoretical and specialized activities of the 
accountant. The study material and exercises represent 
the day-in and day-out duties of general office workers. 


Essential procedures are reviewed repeatedly through- 
out the text; and arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, 
typewriting, office procedures, and business ethics are 
integrated with bookkeeping skills—the soundest 
foundation for the first year of bookkeeping. 


List Price, $1.84 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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N.E.A. Funp 1L.E.A NI 
Lake County 294.66 (57.60) 73.82 
Reported previously 284.66 (57.60) 73.82 
Waukegan City School 
Teachers Association 10.00 
MissIssippi VALLEY Dtvision 54.98 9.22 
Adams County 33.34 .66 
Hancock County 6.14 3.06 
Pike County 15.50 1.50 
NORTHEASTERN DIVISION 309.97 685.73 
Northeastern Division Special 
Appropriation 100.00 400.00 
Kane County 174.07 139,93 
Reported previously 2.50 2.00 
3ig Rock Public Schools 1.00 1.00 
East Aurora Public Schools 132.60 6.30 
Elburn Public Schools 4.00 
Elgin Grade Schools 6.50 50 
Geneva Public Schools ( Add.) 6.85 4.25 
Sugar Grove Public Schools 1.00 1.00 
West Aurora Public Schools 19.62 58.88 
Kendall County 31.90 21.20 
Plano Public Schools 9.30 8.20 
Oswego Community High 
School 3.00 
Yorkville Public Schools 19.60 13.00 
McHenry County 4.00 9.48 
Reported previously 2.00 1.00 
Crystal Lake Grade Schools 7.48 
Individuals 2.00 1.00 
Will County 115.12 
Reported previously 3.00 
Joliet Elementary Schools 75.85 
Joliet Township High School 16.27 
Wilmington Public Schools 0.00 
NORTHWESTERN DIvISION 304.20 (7.00) 266.55 
Carroll County 13.65 (7.00) 13.65 
Jo Daviess County 24.05 12.03 
Stephenson County 75.93 63.62 
Winnebago County 190.57 177.25 
Prorta DIvIsIon 27.70 (37.55) 75.80 
Peoria County 13.40 (37.55) 50.70 
Tazewell County 2.00 25.10 
East Peoria Community High 
School Faculty 25.10 
Individuals 2.00 
W oodford County 12.30 
Rock River Division 40.00 39.50 
DeKalb County 17.50 23.00 
Reported previously 13.50 23.00 
Individuals 4.00 
Lee County 14.50 3.50 
Ogle County 8.00 13.00 
SoutH CENTRAL Drvision 107.91 (375.00) 223.09 
Cass County 3.00 
Christian County 21.21 25.55 
Macon County (365.00) 2.94 
Macoupin County 25.55 15.85 
Montgomery County (10.00) 6.00 
Morgan County 61.15 63.00 
Sangamon County 98.75 
Scott County 8.00 
SOUTHEASTERN Division 37.11 88.51 
Clay County 15.50 
Crawford County 34.11 32.14 
Edwards County 5.40 
Lawrence County 7.50 
Richland County 3.00 25.42 
White County 2.55 
SOUTHERN DIVISION 85.60 8.00 
Alexander County 1.40 1.00 
April, 1944 e ILLINOIS EDUCATION 
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N.E.A. Funp I.E.A. Funp 
Franklin County 52.50 
Gallatin County 3.00 3.00 
Hamilton County 2.00 3.00 
Hardin County 1.00 
Pope County 26.70 
SoUTHWESTERN DivIsIon 423.77 (256.00) 600.11 
Southwestern Division Special 
\ppropriation 500.00 
Clinton County 55.05 1.00 
Reported previously 44.35 1.00 
Clinton County Teachers 
( Add.) 10.70 
Jetierson County 62.97 1.00 
Vadison County 6.70 45.36 
Reported previously 3.75 42.61 
Individuals 2.95 2.75 
Varion County 12.75 14.25 
Randolph County 244.50 1.00 
St. Clair County 41.80 (256.00) 37.50 
Reported previously 16.80 (6.00) 12.50 
East St. Louis Teachers 
\ssociation 25.00 25.00 
St. Clair County Teachers 
Association (250.00) 
WesTERN DIVISION 48.68 33.24 
Knox County 10.05 13.70 
McDonough County 38.63 19.54 


Granp Torats $5,143.34 ($2,274.12) $4,690.81 
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Interest in Improving Public Schools 
a Measure of Professional Attitudes 


It has been said that teaching is an outstanding profes- 
sion and a high calling. That being the case, it behooves 
us as teachers to take stock and not be found wanting 
in our professional attitudes. 


Educational Trends 

We should be interested in the broader aspects of edu- 
cation as evidenced in educational trends. I know of no 
hetter way to become familiar with those trends than to 
belong to and to read the monthly publications of the 
Illinois Education Association and the National Educa- 
tion Association. Both of these organizations, one on a 
state-wide basis, and the other on a nation-wide basis, 
were organized by teachers and are managed by teachers 
for the benefit of the schools. Certainly, we should sup- 
port our own organizations. 


School Legislation 

Next year, 1945, will be a legislative year in Illinois. 
Schools must have additional financial support from some 
source, state or national. Do you know your state rep- 
resentatives and congressman? These men will speak for 
you in Springfield and Washington. Are you sure they 
know what you want to be said in the interest of edu- 
cation ? 

Do you show professional interest in such affairs as 
tax rates, assessed valuation, state aid, school budget, etc., 
which affect the particular school district in which you 
serve? Teachers who are wide awake professionally 
should know some of these details. 

lt is important to be a good classroom teacher first, 
last, and always. To be a really good teacher, however, 
one must keep well informed, and be active in promoting 
the interests of public schools. 

—Crarence D. Brarr, County Superintendent of Schools, 

Belleville, in April Bulletin to St. Clair County Teachers. 
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College Campus Famed Pikes Peak View Fine Arts Center 


July 3 to 


Colorado College August 26, 1944 





Summer School Colorado Springs 


ACCELERATED PROGRAM-—The ten weeks summer 
session is part of accelerated program of College 

SPECIALIZED COURSES—Many courses are redi- 
rected to meet demands of a nation at war. New courses 
will be added in several fields to meet more immediate 
needs of students. 

EDUCATION—Courses in education, psychology and 
related fields will be adapted to meet war-time needs 
of teachers and school administrators 

FINE ARTS—tThe College and Fine Arts Center pro- 
vide unusual opportunities for study in the fine arts 
Hanya Holm in Dance, and other visiting artists and 
teachers will be added to regular staff. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES— 
Teachers and students of languages will work under 
direction of a distinguished faculty composed largely 
of native teachers with wide experience in classroom 
instruction. 

FAMED REGION AT FOOT OF PIKES PEAK—Pub- 
lic transportation facilities available to foothills, and 
famous cog road to Pikes Peak summit. Hiking and 
bridle trails to evergreen forests and along sparkling 
mountain streams. 


For Bulletin, or other information, write 


WM. A. BLAKELY, Acting Director or Summer Session 























NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


McConathy Morgan Mursell Bartholomew Bray Miessner Birge 


A New Basal Series with New Content, 
Procedures, and Objectives 
Primary Books Now Ready 


FIRST BOOK— opens an exciting and beautiful 
new world, in which song and illustration give 
story-telling unity to each double-page spread. Gift- 
book format, illustrated in four colors, and black 
and white by Lloyd J. Dotterer List Price $.68 


SECOND BOOK—provides rich and varied ex- 


periences in singing, playing instruments, listening, 
creating, and dancing, as part of the “reading read- 
iness” program. 145 songs, 14 themes, illustrated 


in color by Jules Gotlieb List Price $.84 


THIRD BOOK—draws together the varied activ- 
ities of the “reading readiness” program into a 
rich and beautiful tapestry of color and tonal 
charm. Illustrated in color by Priscilla Pointer. 
(in press) 


(Write for the 16-page prospectus, illustrated 
in full color) 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street Chicago 16, Illinois 
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SCHOOL CANTEEN 
(Continued from page 238) 
ble games which we learned when 
young; the teachers are showing the 
children how to find recreation in 
such ways. 

“The canteen has made a change in 
school discipline. School morale defi- 
nitely is higher. All students have a 
pride in their club. They have a new 
pride in their school and will suffer 
almost any form of punishment rather 
than lose their canteen membership 
privileges. 

“We have a control committee of 
six parents, five teachers, and four 
students. Whenever there is a criti- 
cism or question, the committee con- 
fers, and the parental view always 
outweighs that of the faculty. We dis- 
courage seventh-graders from coming 
to the Friday evening programs, 
which are limited to the hours 7 :00 
to 10:30 p.m. Most parents call for 
their children at closing time. 

“We used to see our students 
downtown or attending doubtful places 
of amusement at all hours of the 
night. We feel that we are drawing 
them together now as a school family 


and supervising their pleasure while 
at the same time participating with 
them in their play.” 


Built with Junk Profits 


The idea of a canteen grew out of 
a boiler-room conference when some 
of the faculty were looking at sixty- 
two tons of junk which students had 
accumulated in a scrap drive. What 
should be done with proceeds, which 
amounted to $600? Harvey Matteson, 
a teacher, suggested turning the 
school’s frame annex into a recrea- 
tional center. The result was that Mr. 
Matteson and Mr. Congdon gave up 
the war-plant jobs which they had 
planned for the Christmas holidays 
and, instead, rebuilt the annex, with 
the help of twenty-eight others on the 
staff. 

“We lined the interior with build- 
ing paper,” Mr. Matteson said, “put 
on a celotex ceiling with four-foot 
drops down the sides, nailed up hori- 
zontal pine siding, built a lattice coop 
around the stove, built a vestibule, in- 
stalled two fire doors, built a soft 
drink counter, reinforced the floor, 
and installed light fixtures, stained 








Washington University 
Summer School 1944 


Three-Week Session 
MAY 29-JUNE 16 


Sixteen-Week Term 
(A Full Semester) 
JUNE 12-SEPT. 30 


Six-Week Session 
JUNE 19-JULY 28 
Five-Week Session 


(Six days a week) 
JULY 31-SEPT. 1 





Undergraduate, professional and grad- 
uate work embracing: 


Arts and Crafts Six Languages 


Commerce and Law 

Finance Mathematics 
Education Psychology 
Engineering The Sciences 


The Social Studies 
Social Work 
SPECIAL FEATURES:A children’s clinic, 
conferences, workshop seminars on Inter- 
American Affairs, Reading and Education 
in the Postwar Era. 
RECREATION: Outdoor Municipal Opera; 
Little Symphony; Big League Baseball; 
Forest Park and the St. Louis Zoo; Shaw’s 
Garden; and Mississippi River Excursions. 
REGISTRATION: Friday and Saturday 
preceding ench session. 


English 


For complete bulletin address Frank L. 
Wright, Director of Summer School 


Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mo. 





I PAY MANY TEACHERS 
MORE THAN $3,000.00 A YEAR 


You can draw this kind of money too, just 
by making your teaching experience produce 
as others are doing. You can do it this 
“vacation” period. Simply by talking to 
parents about their children and a recom- 
mended plan of reading, you can begin cashing 
pay checks right from the start. 


Some of our people frequently make as much 
as $175 in a single week. Here's your chance 
to do as well. Our conservative 34 year old 
company has an enviable reputation both 
with its employees and the public. You'll like 
our methods and the way we work with you. 


Write me fully about yourself, including 
age, education and experience. If you have 
the right qualifications, I'll come back with 
an offer that will surprise you. Write today! 
C. F. Bellows, Bellows-Reeve Co., 520 Guar- 
dian Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 




















Intute 
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and painted the interior. Women 
teachers helped with the painting and 
other work and made drapes for the 
windows. Art students are decorating 
the walls with murals.” 

The students named the canteen 
**Ma-Con,” in honor of Matteson and 
Congdon. The job cost $193.55 more 
than the $600 cash on hand, but par- 
ents and the school band donated the 
difference. The project was approved 
by the public schools administration 
and board on condition that it should 
be self-financed. 

Benjamin A. Horn, architect, do- 
nated his advice and blueprints. Miss 
Ruth Burch and Miss Eva Anderson 
voluntarily supervise the canteen at 
noons, when it is used by the ninth- 
grade students. Miss Geneva Ander- 
son serves with other teachers men- 
tioned on the control committee. 

Since the time when Cain and Abel 
were boys, young people have sought 
a hang-out, where they could chatter 
and cut-up harmlessly with each 
other. The Franklin School idea is 
to make the hang-out at all times a 
wholesome one. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 240) 

by exterminating mosquito breeding 
grounds and places for the mosquito 
to live that the Canal Zone became 
habitable to the white man. Perhaps 
the canal has not altered the course of 
history, but it certainly has facilitated 
commerce and the geographical dis- 
tribution of commercial products. 

Let us consider China, where bu- 
bonic plague is endemic in some areas. 
It need not take a great imagination 
to visualize that those factors which 
turn an endemic disease into an epi- 
demic one may eventuate in China 
and result in an overwhelming spread 
of the plague such as occurred in 
Europe in the 1600's. 

Trachoma, a disease of the eye, is a 
problem not only in China, but in 
India and also in Egypt. In Illinois 
we have trachoma clinics to prevent 
the spread of this disease. This is a 
sample of geography in our own back 
yard. 

Involving both history and geog- 
raphy, let us consider what happened 
in the Fiji Islands when the first ex- 
plorers arrived, bringing with them 
what we consider a disease of child- 
hood, measles. The native Fijians, not 
being previously exposed to the dis- 
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One thing that should be made clear 

is that. . . the Board (WLB) has no 

control over state, county, and munici- 

pal employees .... When teachers... 

don’t get raises, it’s the fault of local 

officials—Senator Elbert D. Thomas, 

“20,000,000 Forgotten Americans,” 

tmerican Magazinz, April, 1944. 
x xk * 
ease, fell prey to it and at least one 
out of four died. 

In the present war, were it not for 
synthetic products, it seems possible 
that at least in the Pacific the course 
of the war might be changed by the 
plasmodium of malaria. The fact of 
the natural quinine supply’s being 
practically entirely in Japanese hands, 
cut off from our troops the most im- 
portant therapeutic means of fighting 
this disease. 

We are dependent, therefore, 
largely on synthetic products. Were 
these not available, it would seem that 
the nation controlling the quinine sup- 
ply would determine the political 
geography and history of much of the 
Pacific area for years to come. 


Literature, a Fertile Field 

In literature there are many ex- 
amples of excellent writing on health 
itself and in numerous other fields by 
men who wrote exceedingly well and 
so taught as well as amused the 
reader. We find them from way back 
in the days of Hippocrates to the 
comparatively modern times of Sir 
William Osler and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

Translations of Hippocrates’ de- 
scription of disease are classics not 
only in medicine, but in literature. 
The treatment, or perhaps maltreat- 
ment of the insane is shown in the 
work of Charles Reed. Charles Dick- 
ens’ stories repeatedly expose the 
need for reformation of sanitary codes 
and housing regulations of his day. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes is so well 
known that it is believed unnecessary 
to describe his work. It is all very 
good literature, but there is more to 
it than literature. 

If we will consider health from 
more than the point of view of an in- 
dividual, we can profit as individuals 
from the teachings of history, geog- 
raphy, literature, and probably many 
other fields. Health is more than the 
solution of the problems of eating, 
sleeping, exercising, and keeping 
clean. Proper habits in these fields are 
highly desirable, but of themselves are 
not the alpha and omega of education 
for health. 
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SOUTHERN PRESIDENT 
(Continued from page 240) 

Miss ALICE JARRELL, a teacher in 
the Harrisburg schools, writes: 

Having taught for several years under his 
supervision, I knew him quite well. He left 
such a lasting impression on me and my 
fellow workers that I could not refrain from 
submitting my impression of him: 
Fearlessly meeting the challenge, 
Tirelessly giving his all— 
Unrelenting in service for “Egypt,” 
Lovingly meeting her call— 
Striving to mirror the vision 
He in his greatness saw, 
Preserving it for posterity 
To be forged into progress and law 
These were the daily activity 
Of Pulliam, a strong leading force, 
Spurring us on to accomplish 
Great things as a matter of course. 
The lowly “classroom” teacher 
He classed with the greatest one. 
No “line of staff” did he flourish, 
Subordinates and superiors—none. 
Each in his place had a task to perform, 
None higher nor lower in tone, 
All essential along the assembly line 
To success in the “finish’’ zone. 
The eve of the great invasion— 
Under throe of war and strife, 
With the hope of a bright day dawning 
Fer which he had given his life— 
Marked the passing of this great man, 
Mourned alike by friends and foes, 
Admired for his unselfish effort— 
By which he undauntedly rose. 


N. BAL Enrollments 


One hundred twenty-five school 
districts and 121 individual schools in 
addition had attained 100 percent 
membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association up to April 5, 1944. 
Since the report of March 20 pub- 
lished in the March issue of ILLINoIs 
Epucation, Mr. T. D. Martin, direc- 
tor of membership of the N.E.A.., re- 
ported the addition of five school dis- 
tricts and fifteen schools. 

The list which follows is an addi- 
tion to lists previously published and 
is not a complete list of all districts 
and schools that have 100 percent 
N.E.A. memberships. Doubtless it 
does not include all cities and schools 
that transmitted 100 percent enroll- 
ments to Washington immediately 
prior to April 5. More time in transit 
than usual is required, and clerical 
forces in general are struggling with 
overloads. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENTS 





District Year 
Coal City, South Side District 

No. 80 1940 
DeKalb Township High School 1929 
Marshall Township High School 1938 
Princeton Township High School 1923 
West Chicago (Ei.) 1932 


April, 1944 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 


School Year 
Danville, Daniel School 1939 
Danville, Edison School 1939 
Danville, Fairchild School 1939 
Danville, Franklin School 1939 
Danville, Garfield School 1937 
Danville, Lincoln School 1939 
Danville, Roselawn School 1939 
Danville, Tilton School 1939 
Freeport, Center Street School 1933 
Freeport, Henney School 1932 
Freeport, Junior High School 1932 
Freeport, Union Street School 1932 
Maywood, Emerson School 1924 
Maywood, Irving School 1923 
Woodstock, Clay Street School 1934 





THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


1944 SUMMER SESSION 
July 1to August 24 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Art, 
Biology, Business, Chemistry,Classical and Mod- 
ern Languages, Education, English, Geology 
and Geography, History, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Law, Mathematics, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, 
Social Sciences, and Physical Education. 


Emphasis on education for and in the post- 
war period. 


Special features include Plays and Movies, 
Organ Recitals, Concerts, and Lectures deal- 
ing with current problems. 


The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use 
of an automobile. 


UNIVERSITY 


y) 
COLORADO 










BOULDER, COLORADO 
Summer School O.ice (Dept. O.) 


Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 


Name 
St. and No. - 
City and State 
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Warren A. Goodier 


Warren A. Goodier, for twenty-two years 
principal of Bloomington High School, 
died on March 3 at his home near Eaton, 
New York. Mr. Goodier had resigned his 
position in Bloomington in April, 1940 in 
the hope of regaining his health. 

Mr. Goodier first came to Bloomington in 
1908, as a teacher of Latin, civics and 
ancient history. During 1912-1913 he served 
as principal of the Normal Community 
High School and the following year went 
to LeRoy as superintendent of schools. 

In 1915, he returned to New York as 
superintendent of the Eaton schools, but 
in 1918 he came back to Bloomington as 
high-school principal. 

Born June 14, 1884 in New York, he 
was educated at Colgate University and 


ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


later did graduate work at Cornell and 
Syracuse universities. 

Floyd Goodier, director of integration at 
Illinois State Normal University, is a 
brother. 


Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction 


The Illinois Association of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction held its twen- 
ty-eighth annual meeting at Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, DeKalb, on 
March 10 and 11. The conference was con- 
cerned with problems of articulation be- 
tv.een the elementary and secondary schools 
in Illinois, problems of guidance, particu- 
larly in the post-war world, and with re- 
ports of study groups in curriculum and 
reading problems. 








Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 


July 3 to August 11, 1944 
Practical Methods Courses In: Shorthand— 
Typewriting—Bookkeeping—Business Law 
—Office Practice. Also personal skill devel- 
opment under expert instructors. 

Write today for Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S. C. D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, lil. 








BRADLEY 


1944 SUMMER SESSION 


Courses for teachers in Elementary 
Grades and High School. 

General College Subjects, Art, Com- 
merce, Home Economics, Industrial 
Arts, Music, Physical Education, 
Speech Rehabilitation. 


Catalog on request. 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Peoria 5, Illinois 











Ofetional College of Cducalion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Elementary grades, kindergarten, 
nursery school and child care centers. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and observation 
center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. Summer terms: June 
5, 19, July 17, and 31. Write for catalog. 


Edna Deon Baker, Pres., Box 428D, Evanston, Ill. 














Six Weeks, JUNE 26 to AUGUST 4 
Practical Methods of Teaching Art 
DEMONSTRATION 
CLASSES 
For Catalog, address School Secretary 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Michigan Av. at Adams St., Chicago 3, III. 








TELEGRAPH CENTENARY, May 24, 1844. 
Complete script, mostly Morse’s own words. At- 
mosphere of 1844. Human progress in famous tele- 
grams. Dialogue, humor, poetry, music. Drama- 
tizes Morse and first telegram. YOU fix the price, 
after looking it over. Bernhard Ragner, Chamber 
of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa 











Dep] SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 28 TO AUG. 4 








UNIVERSITY A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
a or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
CHICAGO proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine profit- 
Fully Accredited able study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
— 
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Academy of Science 


The Illinois State Academy of Science 
held its annual meeting on the campus 
of Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
on the first week-end in May. 


Directs Research Staff 


Dr. Richard G. Browne, associate pro- 
fessor of social science, has been granted 
a leave of absence from Illinois State Nor- 
mal University until February 1, 1945. He 
is acting director of the research staff of 
the Illinois Legislative Council. He and 
his assistants are responsible for gathering 
material used by the nine senators, nine 
representatives, the Speaker of the House 
and the Lieutenant Governor, who make 
up the Legislative Council. 


Freshman Testing Program 


According to the recent returns of the 
Freshman testing program conducted last 
fall by Mrs. Rachel Parry, of the college 
3ureau of Child Guidance, the present 
Freshman class of Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University is a superior group as com- 
pared with other college freshmen through- 
out the country. 

The tests given at Southern were the 
Progressive Achievement tests published by 
the California Test Bureau and they were 
taken by 338 freshman students. 


College Newspaper Maintains 
Long Record for Top Honors 


Top honors in the Illinois College Press 
Association contest have again gone to the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
News. The News won five first-place 
awards and one second-place award in the 
fifteen contests sponsored by the associa- 
tion. This marks the fourteenth consecutive 
year such honors have come to the News. 


Civilian Supervisor 
of Instruction 


Oscar M. Chute has been granted leave 
of absence from the faculty of Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College to accept a 
position in a civilian capacity with the 
United States Army Air Force as super- 
visor of instruction. Mr. Chute was director 
of training on the Northern campus. 


Faculty Memberships in 
1.E.A, and N.E.A. 100 Percent 


For the ninth consecutive year, Illinois 
State Normal University has all of its 
faculty members enrolled in the National 
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Education Association and the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. According to the in- 
formation released from the headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., Illinois State Nor- 
mal University is the largest school of 
higher education with one hundred percent 
membership. The membership has approx- 
imated two hundred for several years. 


To Assist in Publication 
of Soccer Rules Book 


Mrs. Dorothy M. Muzzey, of the 
S.I.N.U. Women’s P.E. Department, has 
recently been reappointed state chairman 
of the Illinois soccer committee. As chair- 
man of the committee, Mrs. Muzzey will 
represent the state on the National Soccer 
Committee in the publication of a new soc- 
cer rule book, publicity on soccer, and in- 
terpretation of soccer rules. 


Assigned to General 
MacArthur’s Headquarters 


Captain Orval W. Funkhouser, former 
principal of the Amboy Township High 
School, has been assigned to General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters for the United States 
Armed Forces in the Far East. He is en- 
gaged in education and information services. 

Captain Funkhouser was formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Hume and at Xenia. 
His address is APO 501, USAFFE, care 


of postmaster, San Francisco, California. 


Returns to Southern Campus 


Dr. Melvin J. Segal, assistant professor 
of economics, returned to the Southern 
Illinois Normal University campus recently 
after a two-year leave of absence. During 
the spring term, he will teach the course, 
“Economics of War.” Dr. Segal was 
granted a leave in the spring of 1942 to 
accept a position with the Civil Service 
Commission as Chief Economist for the 
Minimum Wage Board of the Department 
of Labor in San Juan, Puerto Rico. Re- 
cently, he has been in Washington, D. C. 
serving on the War Labor Board. Dr. 
Segal joined the S.I.N.U. faculty in Sep- 
tember, 1937. 


Historical Society 
Bulletin Printed 


The Southern Illinois Historical Society 
published the first printed issue of its Jour- 
nal recently. Mr. John W. Allen, Mr. R. L. 
Beyer, Mr. E. G. Lentz, and Mr. John 
I. Wright, all members of the Southern 
Illinois Normal University faculty, make up 
the editorial board of the publication, which 
for the past four years has appeared in 
the form of a mimeographed bulletin. The 
Journal henceforth will appear four times 
per year in printed magazine form. 


New English Handbook Published 


Dr. J. W. Harris, assistant professor of 
English at Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, in collaboration with Professors 
C. W. Roberts and W. G. Johnson, of the 
University of Illinois, has written a new 
English textbook entitled, 4 Handbook of 
English, recently released by the Oxford 
University Press. The new Oxford book 
has been designed for the average student 
rather than for the exceptional one. 
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Workshop Features 

Special features of the University of 
Chicago Workshop this summer will be 
sections on Inter-American Education and 
Aviation Education. Participants, in addi- 
tion to receiving help and counsel from 
consultants especially selected for their 
competence in these fields, will hear lec- 
tures, see films, and have access to much 
new material pertaining to Latin-America 
and aviation. 

Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of the depart- 
ment of education, is director of the Work- 
shop, which will include sections on Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education, and 
Human Development. 

A limited number of scholarships paying 


either full or half tuition are available. 
Further information may be secured by 
writing to James B. Enochs, Executive 


Secretary of the Workshop, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Faculty Changes 


Dr. Francis W. Hibler, head of the de- 
partment of psychology at Illinois State 
Normal University, resigned March 1 to 
accept a position as industrial psychologist 
with the firm of Stevenson, Jordan, & 
Harrison, Inc. His work is being taken 


over by other members of the department 
of psychology and education. 

Mr. Willard E. Fowler, of Peoria, has 
been employed as instructor in printing to 
fill the place left vacant by Mr. William B. 
White. Mr. White has been given a leave 
of absence for Army service. 

Mr. H. O. Reed, director of industrial 
arts, vocational education, and vocational 
metals in the Bloomington High School, 
has been employed in the department of in 
dustrial arts to succeed Mr. Kenyon S 
Fletcher, now a member of the Board for 
Vocational Education War Production 
Training in the office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, in Springfield. 


Joint Authors 
O. E. Peterson and Oscar M. Chute are 
the joint authors of an article, “The Child 
Guidance Program in Teacher Prepara- 
tion,” appearing in the current issue of 
Educational Administration Super 
vision, 


and 


Articles Published 
Two members of the S.I.N.U. English 
department have recently received recogni- 
tion for articles published in professional 
magazines. Miss Winifred Burns, assistant 
professor of English at Southern Illinois 
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nine Calendar 


12 Northern Illinois Conference on Super- 
vision, thirty-ninth annual meeting. De- 
Kalb, May 12, 1944. 

JULY 

4 National Education Association, eighty- 
second annual meeting. Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, July 4-7, 1944. State headquar- 
ters, Hotel William Penn. 





Normal University, has an article entitled 
“Democracy and the Teacher,” published in 
the Educational Forum. Another article, 
“Books and the Good Life,” appeared in 
the February issue of the Jilinois English 
Bulletin. Dr. J. W. Harris, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, also has an article en- 
titled “Introducing the Student to Shake- 
speare,” which appears in the same issue of 
the Illinois English Bulletin. 


Professor Palmer Retires 


After twenty years of service in the Eng- 
lish department at I.S.N.U., Professor 
George M. Palmer retired en January 1, 
1944. Professor Palmer will be long re- 
membered by his colleagues and by the 
many students who were privileged to en- 
roll in his classes. 

The Bloomington Pantagraph expressed 
the views of Mr. Palmer’s many friends 
in these words on its editorial page: 

“George M. Palmer was a fearless, out- 
spoken participant in public affairs as well 
as a forceful teacher of English. He and 
his kind impart a flavor to teachers col- 
leges which is all too often absent. His 
zest for living, his readiness for intellectual 
dueling, his fearlessness in defending minor- 
ity causes were attributes which often 
lighted up the Normal campus and made 
it vibrant with a quality which should 
be a part of every person’s education.” 


Joins Child Guidance Staff 


Dr. Ted R. Ragsdale, of the Education 
department of Southern Illinois Normal 
University, has joined the staff of the col- 
lege Bureau of Child Guidance. With the 
additional responsibilities of the bureau, the 
staff has found it increasingly difficult to 
keep pace with the number of requests for 
diagnosis and therapy that are being pre- 
sented. Dr. Ragsdale not only will par- 
ticipate in the study of individual cases, 
but will also take part in the teacher-edu- 
cation program. 

The bureau is offering two series of 
seminars during the spring term, one in 
diagnosis and the other in therapy. During 
the summer, a special training course in 
clinical psychology will be offered. Dr. 
Ragsdale’s contributions will include diag- 
nosis and therapy in reading. Special re- 
quests from teachers and parents in regard 
to suitable literature for children on the 
different levels will also be referred to him. 


Spring Term Enrollment 


According to announcement from the 
business office, the enrollment figure for 
the spring term at Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University was 630 at the close of 


256 


registration day. This figure compares very 
favorably with the enrollment of 700 stu- 
dents last term, as a much sharper decline 
was anticipated. 


Campus Survey 


The State Teachers College Board and 
the State Department of Finance have au- 
thorized a campus survey at Illinois State 
Normal University to serve as a basis for 
the future building program of the school. 
This survey is similar to the ones already 
made at the other teachers colleges of the 
State. 


College Day Observed 


The annual College Day was observed at 
Illinois State Normal University on April 
17. The program was arranged to permit 
visitors to see the university in actual oper- 
ation and to have interviews with heads of 
departments and faculty members. As in 
other years, various extracurricular groups 
met and welcomed visitors. 


Overseas with Red Cross 


Miss Sara S. Baker, assistant professor 
of history at Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, left last month for Washington, 
D. C., where she will be assigned to over- 
seas duty with the American Red Cross. 


Chapter Installed 


A chapter of Delta Sigma Epsilon, a 
member of the Association of Educational 
Sororities and the Panhellenic Conference, 
is being established on the campus at 
Northern IIlinois State Teachers College. 


Record Participation 


Monroe Melton, superintendent of 
schools, Normal, presents the following 
record of participation in professional and 
community endeavor on the part of Normal 
public school teachers: 100 percent mem- 
bership in the N.E.A., ten consecutive 
years; 100 percent membership in the 
I.E.A., at least nineteen consecutive years; 
100 percent contribution to local Commu- 
nity Chest Fund on established percentage 
basis, fourteen consecutive years; 100 per- 
cent membership in American Red Cross, 
at least five consecutive years. To this is 
added 100 percent contribution to N.E.A. 
War and Peace Fund on established quota 
basis. 


Named to Executive Board 


Stephen M. Corey, director of the Lab- 
oratory School, University of Chicago, and 
E. T. McSwain, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, have been named 
to the board of directors of the Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Board membership is by election. IIli- 
nois representative to the board of direc- 
tors is Marion Jordan, supervisor, Cicero. 


Teachers College 
Graduate Work 


New five-year programs authorized by 
the Teachers College Board in eight of the 
seventeen departments of [Illinois State 
Normal University and leading to the de- 
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gree of Master of Science in Education, 
will be inaugurated during the months of 
June and July of this year. The first of 
these graduate courses comprising the fifth 
year will appear as a part of the inter- 
session of three weeks (June 12-30) and in 
the summer session of eight weeks (July 
3-August 25) as the first half of the reg- 
ular semester beginning July 3 and extend- 
ing to October 20. The departments se- 
lected and approved to undertake the initial 
stages of this advanced program are Edu- 
cation, Psychology, Biological Science, 
English, Foreign Language, Geography, 
Social Science, and Speech. 


Speech Clinic Program 
Initiated 

On March 6, Miss Jane Shober, state 
director of speech rehabilitation, and Miss 
Marie Czwalinsky, orthopedic field nurse 
of the Division of Services for Crippled 
Children, held a special speech clinic on the 
campus of the Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, the first of a 
regular schedule of such clinics to be held 
under the sponsorship of the State Speech 
Correction Program. 
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1944 SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Eight-u eeks Session... 


especially for teachers and librarians 


FROM JUNE 12 TO AUGUST 5. 


Sixteen-weeks Semester... 


for college students, including beginning freshmen who wish to obtain 
as much college training as possible before entering upon military service 


FROM JUNE 12 TO SEPTEMBER 30. 


In both terms there are course offerings in all colleges and schools on 


the Urbana-Champaign campus. 


— 


iddress 


ROBERT B. BROWNE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA, ILLINOIS 


Director of Summer Session 


For the complete announcement of summer programs, available about May 15 
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